




















































CINCINNATI, OcToBER, 1891. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


I lie in my hammock, and idly swing 
On this golden autumn day; 

I hear the cricket’s shrill, piercing cry 
And the noise of children at play. 


I hear a whirr of a wild bird’s wing, 
And a snatch of girlish song- 

A song that tells of a lover true, 
And days that have seemed so long. 


I hear the chime of the village bell, 
The clack of the busy mill; 

I hear the flutter of scarlet leaves 
That drop from trees on the hill. 


The green and russet lie side by side, 
The scarlet touches the gold ; 

But gold and scarlet and russet-brown 
Will all turn to forest mold. 


And the sad thought comes: Just so our lives; 
We flaunt through a summer brief, 

But when autumn-time and the frosts have come, 
We all do fade as a leaf 


And it seems to me the cricket’s note 
Has taken a sadder tone; 

And the golden day that seemed so fair 
Has somehow so misty grown 


So I lie, and watch the falling leaves 
That flutter idly down, 
And make for themselves a winding-sheet 
Of scarlet and gold and brown 
FLORENCE 


a, JONEs 
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A TEACHERS’-CLUB INCIDENT. 





Dom a - . . 

QAY HEN I first began to take especial notice of our musical terms 
r vf and definitions I thought, where errors in them were very 
“XY plain, that 1 could make everybody join me in “‘ a more ex- 


cellent way,”’ if we could find one; but I soon found that when a} 
teacher was deeply interested in making his class play or sing well 
he didn't care much about the phraseology in which he gave his di- 
rections. If his pupils understood what was wanted, and did the right | 
thing with fingers or voice, he was satisfied and so were they and | 
their friends—most of them. 

Now and then some critic would say: ‘‘ What an illogical set these 
musical people are, as to their theory, using wrong, sometimes ab- 
surd, terms, when the right ones are just as well known and just as | 
easily spoken."’ To which the teacher might have responded: “ Do | 
not my pupils read readily and play (or sing) well ?’’ and the answer 


being ‘‘yes,”’ he might add : ‘‘ Well, what more do you want? Are 
not good music and a ready reading of it the main things?” To} 
this there can be but one answer: They are the main things; and | 


to the main objects of our art popular attention will always be 
turned, 

Then why trouble about the wrong use of terms if they do not in- 
terfere with good singing, or playing, or composing, or conducting, | 
and ‘nobody cares’’? Well, an error is an error, although it may be 
in a subordinate department of the subject, and there are people who 
do care. Is it nothing to have our terms called “loose "’ and “ illogi- 
cal” by the scientists in other departments of education ? 

‘* Well, give a specimen of the errors to which are applied such 
disagreeable terms.” Willingly. Unfortunately they are only too 
plenty. Perhaps a good way will be to quote from a recent lesson 
by a member of one of our Teacher's Clubs. 

The young man who was acting as teacher, standing before the 
blackboard, pointed to the first line of the Treble Staff and asked, 
‘What letter is this?'’ to which there came a prompt answer: “It 
isn't a letter at all; it is a line.” 

‘“‘ Well, what letter does it stand for?" ’ 


“It doesn’t stand for any letter ; it stands for the pitch of a tone ?’ 

‘Well, what letter is the tone?” 

“It isn’t any letter; a letter and a tone are two different things 
To be sure, the tone that the first line represents has the same name 
that a certain letter has.”’ 

‘Well, isn’t that the same thing ? 

In answer, | hold up a small door-key that | happen to have in my 


pocket, and ask, ‘‘ What isthis?"’ “A key,” is the answer. 
‘Do we use this article in music ?"’ 
“rm 
‘What about it do we use.”’ 
‘Its name.’ 
“Does the name ‘key,’ when used in music, have any reference 


to this little brass instrument ?"’ 

‘*None at all.’ 

‘* What does it mean in musi 

‘A family of tones.” 

“You observe, then, first, that this key which | hold up before you, 
and its mame are ‘wo entirely different things; second, that the name 


may be taken away, so to speak, from this article, and applied to 
something widely different from it. So it is with letters. A letter 
and its name are two as different things as a key and its name are 


We no more use letters in pitch representation than we do brass 


keys. We use the ames of certain letters to name things as diflerent 
from letters as a ‘ family of tones’ is different from the little instru 
ment with which you unlock your door when you come in late at 


night, and do not wish to disturb the family.”’ 
When the smile had subsided, the young man turned 
again and said: ‘‘ What should I have asked ?”’ 


to the board 


“That depends upon what you wanted to know. If, when you 
pointed to the first line, you merely wanted its name, that would be 
one thing; if you wanted to know what it stands for or represents 
that would be quite another.” 

‘* Well, the first line is named E, any way. 

Here a smile goes round the class and I say: ‘‘ No; if it is named 
E, put the Base Clef on the staff and it must be named G. Sharp 
flat, double sharp, or double flat it, and it must have other names 
No, that line has but ove mame, and that it has under all possible 
circumstances, with or without clef, sharp, flat, natural, or accidental 
of any kind.” 

‘Well, what has that line to do with the letter | 

“* Nothing.”’ 

‘Well, with the name E then, it seems to me you are splitting 
hairs.”’ 

‘You call ita hair? Why, it’s a good-sized log—one that will roll 
into your path and impede your progress in a good many ways. Let 
us split it, then it won’t roll, and you can use its two sides in ar 
orderly way. Class, what does this name that we are talking about 
name in literature ? 

“A letter.”’ 

‘‘ Something to see, or something to hea 

‘* Something to see 

‘*What does this name name, when used in musi 

‘“‘ The pitch of a tone.” 

“Something to see, or something to hear 

‘‘Something to hear.” 

‘““ What connection, then, has the first line of the treble staff with 
the name that has given us so much trouble? 

“ The thing named ‘first line’ (something to see) stands for the 
thing named E (something to heat 

“ That is it; isn’t that simple enough ? 

Then the young man says I see; I ought to have asked the 
name of the line, and then what it stands for or represents; but | 
am sure I have seen in a Musical Catechism something like this 


used to represent musical 
| 


‘How many letters of the alphabet are 


tones? Seven. Whatare their names Lo C,., 2, Fane G 

‘* Well, what remark would you make on that statement now 

‘‘Why, I see that it can not be true, for lines and spaces do the re 
presenting.” 

** Perhaps the author meant to ask how many and what lette f 
the alphabet are used to ame musical tones?” 

‘“ Even then he would not be right ; for the letters the elve re 
not used at all; and is it right to say ‘ musical tones 

** Well, the word ‘ musical’ is unnecessary there. A tone is a mu 


sical sound, and in a dictionary or catechism every statement should 
be exactly right.”’ 


There is one thing that we have to do all the time in this * letter 
business which prevents people from seeing readily the fact that the 


nd that we do not use 


letter and its name are two different things, a 
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the letter in music. It is this: When we have occasion to wrt/e or 
print the name of the pitch represented by the first line, treble staff, 
we use a letter. Yor instance, I write or print this statement: ‘‘ The 
pitch represented by the first line of the treble staff is E. There, 
doesn’t that look as though we used letters in music? The first 
thought is ‘‘yes;"’ but look a little deeper; that ‘‘ E,"’ so used above, 
is not the name of a letter—it has nothing to do with language or 
literature—it is the name of a tone, (as to pitch). 

When we write or print the name given to ‘a family of tones,’’ we 
do not have to use the brass instrument—we have the word “ key.” 
But in the other case we have no word, but have to take the letter 
itself to name something that is not a letter. G, F. RR. 
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MUSIC.IN LONDON. 


{From Our Regular Correspondent.) 
LONDON, September 1, 1891. 


@Y O far as London is concerned the past month has been practically 
a blank, and the season will not begin here till early in Octo- 
ber. The principal event of the present month is 


THE HEREFORD FESTIVAL, 


which was held from the 8th to the 11th inst. inclusive. Hereford 
has not hitherto borne the character of being a particularly go-ahead 
festival, but since the election of Mr. George Robertson Sinclair to 
the post of conductor new blood has been infused into the concern, 
to the great advantage of the festival itself. The festival proper 
opened on the morning of September 8, when a full service was held 
in the Cathedral, the Rev. Canon Philott preaching the sermon. 

On the evening of September 8 the first of the secular concerts was 
held in the Shire Hall. The program opened with Schumann's 
Symphony in B-flat, but its principal item was Prof. Stanford's 
‘Battle of the Baltic,’’ which was first given at a Richter concert in 
July, when it was fully described. It will be remembered that the 
Richter performance was by no means free from blemish, but that at 
Hereford left comparatively little to be desired. The rest of the pro- 
gram comprised various songs for the chief artists and Sullivan's 
part-song ‘‘ The last night of the year,” sung by Mr, Broughton’s 
Leeds Choir. It may here be stated that once more these admirable 
Yorkshire vocaiists lent valuable assistance, their fine voices ming- 
ling well with the voices of their Western con/fréres. 

On the morning of September g the program opened with Mozart's 
Requiem Mass, performed, no doubt, in recognition of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the composer's death. This was followed 
by the ‘“‘ Eroica’’ Symphony, Dr. Edwards’ new motet “ Praise to the 
Holiest,’” Wagner's “‘ Parsifal’’ Overture, and Sullivan's ‘‘ Festal Te 
Deum,” in which Madame Albani sang the solos. The “ Parsifal”’ 
was probably the first operatic overture ever performed in Hereford 
Cathedral. It was, however, by no means out of place, as those who 
are aware of the sacred nature of the music will readily understand. 
The only novelty in the list was 


DR. EDWARDS’ MOTET, 
the words of which have been taken from Cardinal Newman's poem 
“The Dream of St. Gerontius.’’ It is a comparatively brief work, 
opening with the introduction and chorus “ Praise to the Holiest,”’ 
which is followed by a solo, ‘‘O wisest love!’’ sung by Madame AI- 





bani, the whole closing with a somewhat elaborated chorus, ‘‘O 
generous love!” ; 
Wednesday evening's concert was given in the Cathedral, in ac- 

cordance with the wise custom which is gradually becoming general | 
at the Three Choirs Festivals. The program was devoted to Sir John | 
Stainer’s sacred cantata ‘‘St. Mary Magdalena,”’ originally written 

for the Gloucester Festival of 1883, and then fully described in this 

paper. It was followed by Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hymn of Praise."’ 


DR. LLOYD'S ‘‘SONG OF JUDGMENT.” 


On Thursday morning, in the Cathedral, one of the principal | 
novelties of the festival was given. Dr. Harford Lloyd’s “A song of | 
Judgment” is set to words selected by the Rev. J. Powell Metcalfe | 
from the books of the prophets Ezekiel and Habakkuk. It was! 
originally written as an exercise for the degree of Mus. Doc. Oxon. 
Recently at Oxford University the compulsory performance of the | 
degree ‘‘exercise’’ has been abandoned. Dr. Lloyd consequently | 
reserved his work for a more important audience, and it was thus | 
given for the first time in public at Hereford. The cantata, which is | 
essentially church music, is divided into ten parts. The first is a 
prologue with chorus, ‘‘Away from you, all your transgressions!”’ 
The second, entitled ‘‘ The Prophet’s Lament,’’ is a baritone solo; | 


the third, entitled ‘‘ The Awakening Conscience,” is a double chorus ; 
the fourth, the ‘‘Glory of Mankind,” is a tenor solo; and the fifth, 
“The Lord's Answer,” is a four-part chorus. The sixth section of 
the work, entitled ‘‘ The Judgments of the Lord,” is of a more elabo- 
rate character. It opens with a contralto solo and double chorus, 
‘Woe to him that coveteth,”’ and closes with another contralto solo 
and four-part chorus, the two sections being divided by another 
chorus, ‘For the earth shall be full.’’ The seventh section is a 
prayer for soprano solo. The eighth, entitled ‘‘The Majesty of the 
Law,’’ opens with a double chorus, ‘‘Come, come from Teman,” 
which is followed by a chorus and a soprano solo, described by the 
composer as ‘‘in the mode of a fassacaglia.”” The ninth section is 
entitled ‘‘ The Confidence of Faith,” and it consists of a quartet for 
the principal vocalists. The cantata ends with a section entitled 
“Trust in the Lord God,” comprising a choral introduction and the 
double fugue which is obligatory upon all candidates for the degree 
of Doctor of Music. 

This work was followed by Sebastian Bach's “ Blessing, glory, 
wisdom, and thanks,”’ and the orchestral version of Dr. Mackenzie's 
‘“‘Benedictus "’ afterwards followed. 


DR. HUBERT PARRY’'S ‘‘ DE PROFUNDIS.” 


This work, which was especially written for the Hereford Festival, 
is for three choirs of four parts each, orchestra, and soprano solo. 
The setting of the 130th Psalm commenced with a brief introduction, 
after which chorus and soprano solo alternated until at the words 
“And I will redeem Israel,’ which closed the Psalm, solo and chorus 
are associated together. The rest of the morning program of Sep- 
tember 10 was devoted to Spohr’s ‘‘ Calvary.” On the evening of 
September 10 “ Elijah" was given in the Cathedral, with practically 
the full staff of the festival artists. On Friday morning the ‘‘Messiah,’ 
with Mozart's accompaniments, was as usual performed in the 
Cathedral, and the festival closed in the evening with a chamber 
concert. ~Spohr's Quartet in G minor opened and Beethoven's No. 
5 closed the program, which likewise comprised some songs and 
Dowland's ‘‘ Awake, Sweet Love,” for Mr. Broughton’s Leeds Choir. 
It should be added that the novelties were conducted by the com- 
posers themselves. Mr. Carrodus led the orchestra and Mr. Done 
was organist, except at the evening concerts, the organ-loft being 
then occupied by Mr. Charles Lee Williams. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


There is not much doubt that Sir Arthur Sullivan has given some- 
thing more than half a promise to Mr. D’Oyly Carte that he will in 
due course compose a new serious opera to follow ‘‘Ivanhoe."’ No- 
body, however, supposes that the work can be written or produced 
for a considerable time to come. Indeed, there will be no hurry for 
Sir Arthur Sullivan's new serious opera, for, besides the two French 
works which Mr. Carte already has in hand, and both of which can 
not very well be got upon the stage much before the spring, the 
manager hag commissioned Mr. Hamish McCunn to write an opera 
on the story of ‘‘Cleopatra,’’ and Mr. F. H. Cowen to compose a 
work on an English subject. 

Sefior Sarasate will shortly return from his holiday at San Sebastian 
for an English tour of ten weeks under Mr. Vert’s management, the 
London concerts being fixed for October 18, November 13, and 23. 

Madame Sofie Menter and M. Sapellnikoff have resolved to delay 
their visit to England till after the new year. 

Some details are leaking out concerning Boito’s new opera, 
“Nero,” which it is still insisted will be produced at the Milan Scala 
in the early spring of next year. It seems that the opera contains no 
overture, and that when the curtain rises the stage is entirely dark 
and empty. Before the lifting of the curtain a chorus is heard in the 
distance, and it gradually gets nearer and nearer as the rebellion 
against the Emperor Nero is developed. The chorus is sung @ 
capella, WWhen the turbulence is at its height the Emperor himself 
appears amongst the multitude, the orchestra, it is said, then enter- 
ing for the first time. This sort of thing is, at any rate, original. 
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THE PHONOGRAPH AND PRIMITIVE MUSIC. 


To the Editor of the Tribune. 


IR: Chance would have it that I was in Frankfort-on-the-Main 
yesterday, when a 7ribune of August 3, containing Mr. Gil- 
man’s letter on your review of Dr. Fewkes's experiments with 

the phonograph as an aid to the study of folk-music, reached me. I 
read the paper while in the grounds of the electrical exhibition, and 
embraced the opportunity offered by the various displays of phono- 
graphs to test some instruments with a view to their serviceability in 








such study, and especially to discover what ground Mr. Gilman 
might have for his belief that the phonograph “‘ brings out delicacies 
of intonation that the ear can not retain.” The results were start- 
ling, so startling, indeed, that the skepticism touching the prevalence 
of fractional tones in the music of the Zunians, expressed in your re- 
view of the Fournal of Ethnology and Archeology, in which | shared, 
has been changed into complete unbelief. 
repeated by an instrument of German invention and construction, in 
which a rotating disk is used instead of the cylinder of the American 
instruments, I observed that the pitch of the music several times de- 
scended suddenly nearly if not quite a semitone, and then as sud- 
denly returned to the standard. The instrument was obviously a 
crude device, though it gave out the sounds distinctly and with a 
loudness which made the usual ear-tubes unnecessary. Since the 
rotary motion was supplied to the disk by electricity I attributed the 
changes in pitch to irregularity of speed when the record was made. 

The reasonableness of this theory was strikingly demonstrated by 
a series of experiments undertaken with the help of Mr, Graham 
Hope, manager in the department devoted to the Edison phono- 
graph. There I discovered that a melody can be rendered utterly 
unrecognizable by irregular pedaling, and that by shifting the regula- 
tor on the instruments supplied with electrical motors a single tone 
can be run through a large portion of gamut, producing a tone similar 
to that which a violinist produces by sliding his fingers along a string. 
| then sounded a pitch-pipe giving the A of the French diapason 
normal into the funnel of the instrument while the cylinder which re- 
ceived the record was making first ten, then twelve, then fifteen re- 
volutions in five seconds, that period of time being chosen as being 
most practicable. The record complete, the instrument was made 
to repeat the note at a uniform speed throughout of fifteen revolu- 
tions. The result was a sequence of three intervals, as near as | 
could determine hastily and with the unaided ear, a fourth, second, 
and first of the tone given out by the pitch-pipe. The last tone was 
a trifle sharp but not enough so to deceive a musical ear. Evidently 
it was one of Mr. Gilman's ‘‘ delicate intonations,"’ for which he could 
find nosymbol. In repeating the tones at the lowest rate of speed 
it was found that the tone was lowered at each increase of speed 
made while taking the record, the operation being the reverse of the 
first. The lowest of speed in recording yielded the highest tone in 
the repetition at the highest rate ; the highest rate in recording yielded 
the lowest tone (in one case a full fifth below) in repeating at the 
lowest rate. Whether or not the variations follow a rule which can 
be formulated with exactness, I can not say; the circumstances did 
not permit the scientific accuracy and fullness of investigation and 
record which such a determination would demand. 

I believe that the phonograph is destined to become a most value- 
able aid in the investigation of savage music, but it must be used 
scientifically, not empirically. A simple device to secure absolute 
regularity of motion should be applied to it, and the record and trans- 
mission should be made at absolutely the same rate of speed and 
with unquestioned regularity of motion. I fear, too, that the instru- 
ment has other vagaries which ought to admonish an ethnological 
or musical student to study its voice cautiously. I confess that I part 
with regret from the Zuni melodies which Dr. Fewkes imprisoned on 
his phonograph cylinder and Mr. Gilman transcribed for us (those 
quarter tones opened up such a delightful field for speculation); but 
since I toyed with a phonograph and pitch-pipe at the Frankfort ex- 
hibition yesterday they are banished from my collection. It is not 
proved that the Zunians are first cousins, musically, with the Hin- 
doos, Arabs, and ancient Greeks. H. E. KREHBIEL 

Ruedesheim, on the Rhine, August 15, 1891. 
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PROTEUS AT SEA. 





& 
S"T{ HE Boston correspondent of the Visrror, Mr. L. C. Elson, to 
“6 4 whose book of ‘‘European Reminiscences’ we referred in 
AR 


a late Vistror, has the following account of his “ at sea”’ ex- 


periences, which we print from proof-sheets, and which will be recog- | 


nized by many other travelers as similar to their own : 

Music on board ship is more or less of a nuisance, but we had a 
few good artists aboard who made the inevitable concert bearable. 
However, I had left my critical pen (with all the vitriol carefully wiped 
off) in camphor for the summer, and shall not analyze even my own 
musical performances. Of course “Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep " was given, and equally, of course, the irreverent smoking- 
roomers spoke of it as ‘‘ Locked in the Stable with the Sheep.” 

The regular singing during the concerts was by no means so bad, 
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While listening to music | 
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Arrangements for divine service were easily made, for there was to 
| be a church assembly in Belfast, and we had, as already intimated, 
some fifteen clergymen on board, and a goodly sprinkling of 
deacons. But the “ best-laid plans of mice and men”"’ went to pieces 
These clergymen fell to offering sacrifices to Neptune with a zeal 
| that proved that they were not good Baptists. One sturdy minister, 
however, was left, like Elijah, *‘one solitary prophet of the Lord, 


| and he gave a sermon which was emphatic and interesting. I was 
especially obliged to him that he did not bring out the “solitary 


plank "’ in his discourse. This is as often present in a sermon at sea 
as the ‘solitary horseman "’ in the novels of G. P. R. James. It sends 
a thrill of horror into the breasts of the unregenerate to tell them that 
| there is but a solitary plank between them and eternity, and they are 
only reassured by going below and finding that the plank is some 
two feet thick and well braced, whereupon they at once fall back into 


se 


their evil ways. I have always thought that the scriptural text, ‘‘Cast 
ye up!’ would furnish excellent material for a sea sermon, yet | 
have never heard it used. 

A large part of the time at sea is spent at table. After one has 
ceased being a “ contributor to the Atlantic,"’ one feels as if he were 


built hollow all the way through, and the work of filling the vacuum 
begins. 

There was, however, one disturbing element at our table in the 
shape of a steward (or waiter), who had evidently just been captured 
on an Irish bog and pressed into service. When we first met he 
leaned cordially on my shoulder, and confidentially asked for my 
order. Disentangling myself from his embrace I gave him the 
details of my projected meal, but immediately found that his friendly 
interest was somewhat hampered by a lack of knowledge. He 
brought me many articles of food, but never by any chance what | 
had called for. Now began a series of object lessons which would 
have done credit to any kindergarten. I taught him that cucumbers 
were green, and tomatoes were red, and that in this respect they re- 
sembled the port- and starboard-lights of the vessel. I caused him 
to refrain from falling upon my neck when receiving my order. | 
taught him that a meal could sometimes pass without eating potatoes, 
which he continually and confidently brought me. I could wo/ teach 
him, however, that the hardness of a hard-boiled egg should extend 
below the shell, and I once sent him for “ boiled fowl,’’ when his 
voice was pathetic as, suspecting me of playing a joke upon him, he 
replied, ‘‘ We have no bald fowl, sorr."’ I suppose he thought that 
I, as an American, wanted a bald-headed eagle. But he was willing 
to learn, and under the influence of sundry coins of the realm he be- 
came constantly, if less affectionately, attentive. He was possibly a 
near relative of the scriptural steward ‘with one talent;"’ Azs one 
talent was breathing down my neck and then forgetting my order. 

The tip end of the voyage brought the charitable concert, in which 
the day and night gangs of our musical laborers joined forces and 
produced a tonal feast large enough to give the passengers musical 
dyspepsia. Then came “land, ho distant views at first, then a 
land breeze, which brought the peat odor so characteristic of Irish 
cabins and Irish whisky I want to add a trifle to the Shakespearian 
discoveries of Donnelly. an Irishmar He 


Ai 


The Bard of Avon was 
has described both the Irish breezes and the Hibernian potheen in 
the exquisite but hitherto misunderstood line, Ti 
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peaty 'tis, ‘tis true.”’ 
TALKS UPON VOCAL METHOD—No, VI. 
BY FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


oe writing my last discourse for these columns I have been 
‘ about the country somewhat, and met many teachers and stu 
“© dents of music, all of whom seemed very receptive of the ideas 
embodied in the ‘‘ New Course"’ and very appreciative of the work 


|So now I shall like to think possibly I may have a larger audience 


and the fale was especially charming, for we all took hands and | d hi: 
| This must be made natural by practice if one would phrase broadly 


sang ‘“‘ Auld Lang Syne ” in true Scotch style. 
And now (as this was Saturday) came the preparations for Sunday. 


than before for these ‘‘ talks.”’ 

We hear much about doing things ‘naturally "’ ir 
well. That is plausible. What can be better than nature? 

But don't be misled. That seems natural to one which is habitual, 
and until one’s habits of breathing, pronunciation, etc., are right, 
must be made to do that which seems unnatural. 

Then, is it true that breathing for singing is ‘‘ natural,’’ in the sense 
in which that word is likely to be understood? Let us see. 

In ordinary respiration, natural breathing, we take breath slowly 
and give it out quickly. For singing it is just opposite. 

It is not ‘“‘natural’’ to hold the breath; and if one breathes only 
at intervals of ten seconds he will find himself feeling very unnatural. 


1 order to 


ng 


one 


in singing. 
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Or, is it true that words in singing should be pronounced “ natur- 
ally’’? 

It is ‘‘natural’’ to select the pitch at which to produce a difficult 
sound in a word. 

It is ‘‘ natural’’ to mass the sounds of a word together, and thus as- 
sist our auditor to understand one spoken word by giving him the 
context with it immediately. 

It is ‘‘natural’’ to avoid surmounting difficulties in pronunciation 
by slurring over certain elements in the words; in speaking we are 
understood, despite such treatment of words. 

The perennial discussion regarding the pronunciation of “ people,” 
‘listen,’ etc., would find no occasion if they could only be spoken 
“‘naturally.” 

If a singer in attacking a high tone with a syllable beginning with 
a consonant like / or v should form the consonant “ naturally,’’ he 
or she would give it vocality at some indefinite low pitch where it 
came easily; then the voice would have to jump or slide quickly up 
to the desired pitch upon the vowel sound, making the ungainly 
‘‘scoop”’ or faulty attack which so disfigures a style of singing. 

But for singing we can not select the pitch at which to form the 
sounds in our words. We can not mass the sounds of a word to- 
gether, but must, as it were, drawl them out. We can not help to the 
understanding of one word by giving others with it immediately, but 
must say words in slow succession. We can not separate our words 
here and there to help a perception of what thought is expressed, be- 
cause a good style of singing demands a close legato, as a rule. 

For these and other reasons it is much harder to make words 
distinct during singing than during speaking, and it is not enough to 
‘pronounce naturally’’; words must be analyzed and their difficult 
elements mastered in the most perfect manner. 

Very few singers whose words can not be understood realize the 
fact. But a simple experiment will reveal the true state of things. 

Let the singer ask some listener to take a position at considerable 
distance and not watch the lips. Then let the singer perform a song 
line by line, and after each line have the listener repeat in the speak- 
ing voice the words that have been sung. 

It is not enough for the listener to say ‘‘I understood”; let the 
words be actually repeated, and the result will generally open the 
singer's eyes to a state of things quite unsuspected before. 

Distinctness of utterance depends mostly upon consonants; and 
perfecting consonant utterance is in two departments: pitch and 
percussion. 

Some consonants have only percussion, as the mutes /, /, and ¢ 
The vocal consonants like m, the semi-vocals like z, and the sub- 
vocals like 4 have, properly, only pitch when they are final, as in 
come; although percussion is often added to the subvocals, as in ed. 

Both pitch and percussion should appear in vocal consonants 
placed at the beginning of a syllable: /ove, thine. 

Rob a consonant of both pitch and percussion and there is nothing 
left that can be heard. 

I once heard an elocutionist say that fina! /, 4, and # should have 
no percussion. 

As they can have no pitch he simply left them out except for the 
pantomime of forming them. 

These remarks are to introduce Nos. 8 and g of the ‘‘ New Course,”’ 
which give the first and principal work with final and initial con- 
sonants. 


To realize some of the difficulties to be overcome and the amount | 
of practice that is required to fully master the consonants one may | 


try three things: 
Sing a /egato scale with //. 
Sing a staccato scale with d. 


I. 
> 
2 


cession. 


If any readers of these articles would like to ask questions I should | 


be happy to receive them. 
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MUSICAL NOVELS. 


=r 
>], HERE are, among the many who take up the study of music, 
“4 and the many more who take an interest in the art, a host 
°%* who desire to be fed on sentimentality, and imagine that it 
is one of the fittest adjuncts of tonal work. These misguided ones 
never hear a beautiful musical work without desiring at once to 
know “its story,"’ and they imagine that to every such composition 
there must be joined some personal anecdote, It is to this large but 
misguided public that the musical novel is generally addressed. It 
gives them every possible anecdote regarding musical compositions 


and their creation, and where no such anecdotes exist, it invents | 


them. The influence is a most baneful one. Pure music can be en- 
joyed without any knowledge of the circumstances of its production. 


| But if, after learning a noble composition, one desires to study its 


a | 
3. Sustain a tone alternating with v and m, /egafo, in quic k suc- | 
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| history, and something of the composer, at least one should seek for 
|the original truth, and not allow fancy to run riot. The chief fault 
| to be found with most musical novels is that they mix truth with fic- 
|tion in inextricable confusion. “Charles Auchester" is a type of 
|such a school of writing, and has done probably as much harm as 
any quasi-musical work ever written. Musical students imagine a 
vague Mendelssohn and an impossible Joachim after mooning over 
its pages. Yet worse are those ‘‘ Musical (?) Sketches" which give a 
false history of a special work, for they prevent a proper performance 
and a correct appreciation of the particular composition of which 
they treat. Beethoven, for example, wrote his Opus 27, No. 2, as a 
sonata in the free style of a fantasia. He had no thought of an 
especial romance, no regular and precise story to convey, but allowed 
the music to exert its true function, and stimulate each one who heard 
itto poetic ideas and beautiful thoughts. That each auditor should 
wreathe some different dream or weave some different train of 
thought around it, was natural and proper, for people draw thoughts 
from music only in proportion to their own natures. But there 
comes along the musical romancer, and at once writes out a story of 
the *‘ Moonlight Sonata,"’ and brings in a blind girl, a forest in the 
moonlight, and heaven knows what other theatrical and sensational 
adjunct, and the deed is done; henceforth the noble army of musical 
gushers will rhapsodize about the work chiefly because of the senti- 
mental tale. The story will be first, the music second, in their shallow 
pates ever after, and when a pianist like von Biilow confirms their 
|romanticism by playing the work with the lights turned down they 
| imagine that they have “confirmation strong as Holy Writ."’ 


| 
| 
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THE AMERICAN NATIONAL HYMN. 


7 AVE we an American national Hymn?" isa question that 
? has of late been discussed in various papers and magazines. 
os Dr. Lyman Abbott has opened the columns of 7he Christian 
Union to correspondence upon this subject. Two of the letters we 
give below. What have the readers of the VisiToR to say upon the 
| subject? Of course the war songs, good as they are, can not be con- 
| sidered under the restrictions of the question. 


I 


I have just read with much interest and discontent some corre- 
| spondence upon ‘‘ the American national hymn." No objection can 
| be made to the tune ‘‘ America”’ on the ground that it is used by the 
| English. It is also the tune for the national hymns of the Germans 
| and Swiss, and, for ought I know, of other nations. A comparison 
| of thg words of ‘‘ My Country, ‘tis of Thee "’ with those of ‘‘ God Save 
| the Queen "’ ought to arouse boundless enthusiasm for his own hymn 
jin the breast of every true American. As for the “Star-Spangled 
| Banner," it should stand in the same relation to ‘‘ America” as the 
| Watch on the Rhine” bears to the same tune in Germany. Both 
ithe ‘Star-Spangled Banner” and the “ Watch on the Rhine" are 
eminently worthy of their accepted places as national airs, but as 
hymns to be sung by miscellaneous gatherings they both, and 
especially ours, are unfit by reason of their difficulty. I venture to 
|say that an average assemblage of American ladies and gentlemen 
would find it impossible to sing together in unison the “ Star-Spangled 
Banner,’ no matter how well they might be acquainted with both 
itune and words. The compass of the piece is such as to make it 
| difficult to be sung by most ladies’ voices not especially trained, and 
| almost impossible for the majority of men’s voices ; while to find a 
key in which both men and women can unite in unision would be, I 
think, a matter of great difficulty. ‘‘ America,’’ cn the other hand, 
is perfectly adapted for singing by all sorts of popular gatherings. 
Of small compass, presenting no difficulties or uncertainties in time, 
its beautiful melody can be sung by any company with grand effect. 

I was much interested and pleased to hear of the Uruguayan cus- 
tom of rising to the feet and standing uncovered when the national 
hymn is played or sung. I do not know the customs of many other 
nations in this respect. In the case of the English it is the universal 
custom to stand uncovered whenever ‘‘God Save the Queen” is 
heard. This is not the case in Germany, at least when the tune is 
played by a band. 

I have no doubt that English assumption has helped to foster the 
idea that the tune which we call ‘‘ America "’ is English property. It 
is related that a Londoner, upon returning from a somewhat lengthy 
| sojourn in Berlin, remarked to a friend, ‘‘ Those Germans are really 
very polite, you know. In ‘the concerts there they always played 
‘God Save the Queen’ upon recognizing me in the audience.” D. 

Il. 





I am glad to see you interested in the search for a national hymn, 


| or air, as well as a national emblem. Now that the spirit of patriotism 
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aroused by the recent Grand Army gathering is still abroad in the 
land, it seems to an humble observer as if we might hope for some 
definite results in those directions. 

With all proper respect for the ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner,” both as 
such and also as a musical composition, I, as one of the Nation, can 


not see what earthly purpose it ever served as a national hymn, or | 


even tune. A ‘national’’ hymn ought to satisfy national needs, not 
merely the ear and taste of professional or cultivated musicians, and, 
as you say, be available for popular use, nine times out of ten, either 
as a march or a song. 

Asa march, the ‘Star-Spangled Banner” is absolutely impossible; 
nothing but a centipede could ever march a step by or with or to it. 
As a song, its extraordinary measure and compass place it equally 
out of range for ordinary use. You can not sing it to any combina- 
tion of words but its own, which do not express the needs or feelings 
of the present day to any great extent. (I have just made it my 
business to read them over.) Now, a “‘ national’’ hymn or air ought 
to be easily adapted to ever so many different occasions, and be of 
such range and measure as to render it equally useful for the head 
and heart or the heels. The Nation does not care so much for the 
professional, technical quality as it does for the catchiness. Some 
day we may be educated up to it, but not immediately. 

A good many similar objections must be raised against “ Hail, 
Columbia,’’ which seems to be the only strictly American alternate. 
Although it can be used as a march, it is not very practicable as a 
song, and neither tune nor words are “taking” enough to fix the 
other in our minds. I write as one of the Nation at large, and, from 
observation and attention to the effect on various ‘‘crowds"’ of 


various airs, I should say there was nothing short of ‘‘ Auld Lang | 


Syne” or ‘Old Hundred" that started the Nation up and made them 


wild with enthusiasm, till they break out singing in spite of them- | 


selves—the very dumbest and numbest even doing the best they can 
like ‘‘ Marching Through Georgia,”’ with ‘Glory, Hallelujah,”’ as 
an alternate. 

Of course, a “‘revised version’ would be necessary, but “‘ words 
are cheap,’ so they say. "Tis the az7 we want—that shall arouse the 
people, and linger in their ears in spite of themselves, so they shall 
follow it and love it as the children did the Piper of Hamelin 
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ANECDOTES OF JENNY LIND. 


NEW life of Jenny Lind has appeared, compiled from docu- 
ments collected by her husband, Mr. Otto Goldsmith. A re- 
view of the book in the Christian Union gives the following 

characteristic sketches of the distinguished and philanthropic singer 
A more harmonious character it would be hard to imagine than 
hers, versatile as it was. Her varied traits were strangely blended, 


but they were never out of tune. Nor was there any discord between | 
herand the world about her. There was no jealousy in her com- | 


position. She felt no rivalries while yet a young and comparatively 
untested singer on the eve of the most critical trial of her fame. 

‘I came to Berlin (she wrote modestly to a friend) under the im- 
pression that the principal 7é/e in the new opera had been assigned 
to no other than myself, but I found that it was also given for study 


to Mlle. Tucsec, under the apprehension that my detention in Sweden | 


might otherwise . . . delay the opening of the new opera-house. On 
my arrival in Berlin, however, Meyerbeer . . . called upon Mlle. 
Tucsec and informed her that I [for whom he had composed the 
part| had now arrived . and that it was consequently my duty to 
sing it for the first time 


‘Mile. Tucsec, who is very nervous, was altogether beside herself, | 


and wrote a petition to the king, begging His Majesty to permit her 
to appear at the opening of the new theater. 

“When this came to my knowledge I was greatly surprised, for | 
had not heard a single word of it. . . . I ceded my place with pleas- 
ure—the more willingly because I considered that Mlle. Tucsec was 
right, since she had had the part for some time, and was, moreover, 
a great favorite with the public here, while | am quite unknown and 
a foreigner also."’ 

The place, however, was no easy one to cede; it was only through 
the active interposition of Jenny Lind that Mlle. Tucsec ever gained 
her point from the reluctant authorities. 

The least pretentious of singers, Jenny Lind never claimed atten- 
tions because of her genius, and never was abashed by them. She 


thought herself too proud ; she was in truth too intensely natural to | 


bear without chagrin the stupidity of those who blandly praised her 
as an excellent imitator. She emulated no one, unless it were the 
wild birds, with whose songs and ways she was intimately acquainted. 

“Those who have compared me to the nightingale,”’ she naively 
said, when thinking of its shyness, “‘ were not far wrong, for I have 
a great deal of the nightingale in me.”’ 
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| Yet in her triumphs she exulted at the time with an almost girlish 
appreciativeness. Of the storms of applause she evoked from an 
| audience of Prussian soldiery, she wrote warmly: ‘I really felt quite 
| sorry for their hands.”’ The boy choristers of Norwich she delighted 
| by treating them to free seats at one of her concerts, and nodded 
brightly to them as she entered the stage. She was never happier 
than when singing for charity or friendship’s sake. When she was 
| told of one poor invalid who had set his heart on hearing her and 
| had failed through illness, she went to his bedside and sang. 
Told of the good results which had followed from a concert she 
| had given for the benefit of some charity, she exclaimed impetuous- 
|ly, with tears of gratitude in her eyes: ‘‘Is it not beautiful I can 
sing so?” 

| Her triumph-receptions, however, never gave her any self-satis 
| faction. They never entered into her estimate of her own attain- 
|ments. Genuine enthusiasm she welcomed almost gayly. It told 
|her how much happiness her voice was giving others. Flattery 
|she tossed off with merry persiflage. But she neither remembered 
the flattery nor was conscious of the admiration when she meas- 
ured herself, as she always did, by the exacting standards of her 
art. When the students of Copenhagen, half wild with admiration, 
gave her a serenade, she appeared only for a moment and thanked 
|them simply, then hurried to the darkest corner of her room, and 
| weeping out her emotion, was overheard to say: ‘‘ Yes, yes, I will 
|exert myself; I will strive; I shall be more efficient than I am now 
| when I come to Copenhagen again.” After her first rendering of 
“ Vielka,”’ neither the tumultuous plaudits of her auditors nor even 
the jubilant congratulations of the composer himself could console 
her for what she thought was a failure, and she was found in her 
dressing-room sobbing like a child over her “imperfect singing,"’ 
which had “‘ spoiled the opera.” 

Her ideals were so high that they filled her with a humility which 
at times became timidity ; they were so unique that they inspired her 
with an independence and a sense of her exceptional powers which 
seemed at times audacious. Her timidity in business affairs was often 
exasperating ; in love affairs it was hardly less so; in regard to her 
| voice, it was always the prelude of a triumph. To challenge her 
ability or to appeal to her sense of honor was to dispel her anxieties 
ro point out clearly the duties her engagements laid upon her was 
to have them scrupulously performed. Her ideas of honesty were 
strict to childlikeness. ‘It appeared to her a sort of fraud,"’ say her 
biographers, “‘ if, when she was pretending to be Adice or Lucia she 
was thinking of herself.”’ 

In the last act of ‘‘La Sonnambula,” the character which Jenny 
Lind played crosses in her sleep a crazy wooden bridge, which by an 
ingenious stage device appears to give way beneath her feet. She 
starts, lets her lamp fall into the stream, and yet, without awaking 
calmly proceeds down a rude flight of steps, then behind a project 
ing piece of rock, whence she emerges to sing one of the most at- 
tractive songs of the fale. It is a dangerous walk for a nervous 
singer, and is usually performed by a supernumerary, who, behind 
cover of the rock, changes places with the Jr7ma donna just before 
the song, But, frightened though she always was, Jenny Lind never 
let any one else cross the bridge for her. ‘I should have been 
ashamed,” she said, ‘“‘to stand before the audience pretending that 
I had crossed the bridge, if I had not really done it.”’ 

She was never theatrical. Her acting was spontaneous, the in- 
spiration of the moment. She had the instincts of a dramatist—she 
was dramatic often off the stage, dramatic always on the stage. The 
playing of a part was her one accomplishment which had undergone 
no training, though she had been trained with painstaking in elocu- 
tion, dancing, and the piano, and even her vivacity was partially if 
not largely developed by education. She was an indefatigable 
worker at the routine of her vocation, and had ‘‘a singularly prompt 
and absolute power of concentration."’ Nothing could discourage 
her, not even the judgment passed upon her by the greatest singing 
master of Europe, who told her, with perfect seriousness, at the close 
of her first provincial triumph, that she had no voice left. When 
Mendelssohn heard that voice a few years later, he thought the 
mistress of it ‘‘as great an artist as ever lived,”’ ‘‘the greatest he had 
}ever known.” 

This authoritative biography of Jenny Lind is a recountal of public 
triumphs which still arouse an exhilarating sense of sympathy in the 
reader of to-day. Those public triumphs were received with such 
unfeigned cordiality, with such frank responsiveness, with such a 
buoyant freedom from all vanity and self-esteem, that they are a 
perpetual testimony to a native delicacy and womanly power unsur- 
passed in this century. The largesses which accompanied those 
triumphs were distributed with such a joyous, unconscious generosity 
that they keep in remembrance to this day an example of that charity 
which envieth not, which vaunteth not itself, and which shall never 
fail. Her genius was a genius of girlish faith, ebullient hope, and 
| exultant love, 
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THE Cumberland Presbyterian says, what our 
readers know very well to be true, that ‘‘choirs 
and organists will always find a supply of good, 
practical anthems and voluntaries in THE 


MUSICAL VisiToR.” 


VocaL culture taught in classes has hereto- 
fore been thought an impossibility, and it has 
been, but more from the lack of a proper sys- 
tem than from any inherent cause. The im- 
possible has now become an assured possibility 


and a great success. 


WAGNER makes Music say to Physical 
Science: ‘* You are the offspring of the ap- 
pearance of things, I am the reality; you are 
from without, I am from within; I am the last 
light left burning within the soul of man to 


lead the way to finding God anew.” 


It HAS been noted in the discussion concern- 
ing the curative value of music, that the late 
eccentric king of Bavaria, when suffering from 
one of his periodical headaches, used to send 
for Nachbur, who sang the dream-song from 
Masaniello and Stradella’s prayer, usually with 


soothing effect upon His Majesty. 


BISMARCK dislikes music. The young em- 
peror is fond of it, and has of late honored 
music and musicians in various ways. The 
suggestion has been made that Shakespeare’s 
warning, ‘* Let not such a man be trusted,” 
was one of the causes for the dismissal of the 
man who is not ‘*moved by the concord of 


sweet sounds.” 


ALL jreat inventions and improvements 
when first suggested have had unstinted abuse 
and ridicule heaped upon them. This is one 
reason why we are inclined to look with favor 
upon Canon Harford's theory of music as a 


curative. The English musicians have made 


so much fun of it that we begin to believe 


there is something ix it. 


PRESIDENT ANGELL, of Michigan University, 
in his address of welcome to the music teach- 
ers of America, said: ‘It is now beginning 
to be understood that the mere mechanical re- 
production of the notes is no more an evidence 
of musical culture than the parrot-like recita- 
tion of the school boy of Hamiet’s soliloquy is 
a proof of true poetic feeling or of dramatic 
talent.” 


A PLEASANT feature of the autumnal season 
is the Harvest and Thanksgiving service which 
is rapidly growing in popularity. This service 
should not be confined to the farming districts 
or country churches. City schools and con- 
gregations have as much occasion to rejoice at 
harvest-time as have those who till the ground 
and reap the crops. A yood variety of exer- 
cises for these occasions can now be had, and 
the task of preparation is an easy and pleasant 


one. 


Way do our choirs sing the same old an 


thems month after month? Why not give us 





something new? The singers say it is difficult 
to find new things that are good and easily 
learned. That is not so any more Pur 
MUSICAL VISITOR contains each month six- 
teen pages of choir music prepared expressly 
for it by the best church-music composers, 
Choirs using the Vistror can have new music 
every month, yes, every Sunday Try it 


Examine its merits. 


OcTORBER, November, December, Christmas! 
Like the farmer who awakened his * help” 
Monday morning with the cry ‘‘ Get up! get 
up! here it is Monday, to-morrow will be 
Tuesday, next day Wednesday, half the week 
gone and nothing done yet!’ So we say, 
Christmas is right upon us. It is nqne too early 
to begin preparing the music of the carols and 
cantatas, if they are to be well done. Our 
publishers, taking this view of the case, have 
prepared the principal novelties for 1891, and 
announce them in the advertising pages of this 


papel 


The Musical Messenger thought it had caught 
us tripping when, in a late VistroR, we spoke 
of a four-hand piece being played by four 
young ladies. The J/essenger wants to know 
what the other four hands were doing Bless 
your dear heart, Brother Fillmore, a four-hand 
piece may be played by a dozen young ladies 
and yet be only a four-hand piece—that is, a 
piece arranged for four hands. The same piece 
played on another piano by two other young 
ladies does not change its arrangement or 
character—it is merely a duplicate. A _ piece 
of music written for two voices may be sung 
by two hundred people, and yet be for two 


voices. Comprenes-vous ? 


WE HAVE had occasion at various times to 
speak of the attention 7he Century Magazine is 


| devoting to musical subjects. It has now in 


| preparation a number of separate papers on 





musical topics by famous French musicians. 
Charles Gounod, the composer of ‘‘ Faust,’”’ has 
written an interesting paper of reminiscences 
of his youth, relating to the musical influences 
which shaped his career. M. Saint-Saéns is 
engaged upon an important paper on Liszt for 
this series, to which M. Ernest Reyer has con- 
tributed a study of Berlioz. A fourth paper 
by the composer Massenet will complete a 
series of much interest to the American music- 
loving public. A sketch of Mozart by Mrs. 
Amelia Gere Mason, the author of ‘* Women 
of the French Salons,” will appear in the De- 
cember number afrepos of the Mozart cen- 
tenary 


WE sometimes joke about the importance 
placed upon university degrees by our English 
musical brethren. But when we consider what 
is required of a candidate before the degree is 
granted him we cease to think it a joking mat- 
ter. Our London correspondent sends us the 


following notes on the subject: 


The revised directions for candidates for de- 
grees in music at Oxford University have now 
been published. It is chiefly owing to the 
efforts of Sir John Stainer that the preliminary 
examination has been robbed of most of its 
terrors for musicians. Candidates will no 
longer be required to pass a heavy examination 
in geometry, algebra, Euclid, Sanskrit, or other 
abstruse subjects, which are not of the slight- 
est possible’ use to professors of music. All 
they will henceforward have to do in order to 
enter as matriculants in music is to pass an 
easy examination in any two of the following 
languages—to wit, Greek, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian. The last three, at any rate, 
will be of service to the musician in after life. 
In regard to the musical portions of the exami- 
nations they are practically the same as here- 
tofore, with one single and important excep- 
tion. The exercise for the degrees of Mus. Bac. 
and Mus. Doe. is still to be handed in by the 
candidate, but the compulsory performance 
has been abolished. Whether it is absolutely 
necessary that a doctor of music should show 
his ability to write eight-part fugue may be a 
matter of opinion; but, at any rate, it is a fact 
that not one, or barely one, of the exercises 
written for the degree by any candidate of 
recent years has by any chance been accepted 
for the concert repertory by the music-loving 
public. To compel the unfortunate candidate 
to hold a special performance, at a cost of at 
least 100/., of his exercise before a free audience 
of dons and their friends has always been held 
ridiculous. The compulsory performance has 
now been abolished both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and it 1s opticnal at Durham. The 
only university where it is still obligatory is at 
London University. 

THE death of Dr. Ritter recalls his earlier 
life in Cincinnati. Ritter came to this city in 
1853, and, though a good musician, found 
little to do at first. For awhile he played a 
melodeon for the society worshiping at the 
corner of Fourth and John streets. It was here 
that Dr. Norton found him, and, being struck 
by his manner and his music, made his ac- 
quaintance, and finally induced him to accept 
the position of organist of the Congregational 
Church, corner of Seventh and John streets. Dr. 
Ritter at this time knew nothing of the organ, 
but the musical physician explained the stops 
to him, and told him to go ahead. It was not 
long before he had mastered the instrument, 
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and performed acceptable service at this church 
for some time. Dr. Norton married in 1854, 
and Ritter played Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding 
March ” on the occasion. Dr. Ritter went from 
Cincinnati to New York, where, as in this 
city, he conducted several musical societies, 
and was finally called to the chair of music in 
Vassar College, which position he held at the 


time of his death. 


HOW TO LEARN. 


It is difficult for one who thinks he knows it 
all to properly get on in any study, science, 
or art. The great Swedish sage, Emanuel 
Swedenborg, said truly: The first step in 
the ladder of wisdom is to know, acknowl- 
known is 


edge, and perceive that what is 


little and scarce in comparison with what is 
unknown. 

The receptive attitude is the one into which 
flows readily and easily the needed knowledge. 
It is like a bucket, with its cover off, under 
the pump or water-spout, waiting to be filled. 
It is there to be filled. 

The unreceptive mind is like a bucket, an 
empty bucket with its cover on, shutting off 
all chance of anything getting into it. 

Hiuman nature dislikes to confess that it does 
not know. This is especially true of ignorant 
human nature. It is a singular fact that the 
most learned men at the end of long lives of 
study are most willing to acknowledge that 
they have but just begun to learn. 

Arago, the wisest of philosophers, in an- 
swer to a question, said, ‘I do not know,” 
and was asked of what use was all his learn- 
ing. ‘*To be able to say I do not know,” the 
great man replied. Really, it takes a wise 
man to be able to give such an answer. An 
inferior mind will stumble all about the ques- 
tion, make all sorts of attempts to answer it, 
and then miserably fail 

To be ready to acknowledge that there are 
some things we do not know, that there are 
those who know more than we, is to put our- 
selves in the way of knowing and learning. 

This applies especially to music-pupils. So 
many of them come to the lesson in a frame 
of mind quite the opposite of a receptive one. 
Every statement, criticism, and suggestion of 
the teacher is resented and questioned, and the 
lesson is more like a pitched battle than any- 
thing else. 

If study is a warfare, the willingness to 
know is half the battle. 
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City Wotes. 


Mr. Froehlich is leader of the orchestra at 
P k , 
ike’s Opera House. 


Miss Flora Hastie is alto of the quartet as 
now reorganized for the Church of the New 
Jerusalem. Miss Geier resumes her position as 
organist. 


Miss Helen Sparman, who has been spend- 
ing the summer in Europe, has returned to the 
city. Her “Attempt at an Analysis of Music” 
has attracted considerable attention. 








The Bellstedt-Ballenberg Orchestra has just 
closed the most successful series of summer 
concerts at the Zoo that have ever been given 
in that delightful resort. 


Mr. F. W. Wessenberg has removed his 
music-studio to No. 12 Arno Building, corner 
Fourth and Sycamore streets. Mr. Andres and 
Mr. Livanowsky are in the same building. 


Apollo rehearsals are announced to begin 
October 6 in Melodeon Hall. Mr. Foley will, 
at an early day, announce dates for the ex- 
amination of ladies’ voices for the auxiliary 
choir. 


Mr. A. J. Boex has returned to the city after 
a two-months’ sojourn in Holland. H-» speaks 
with great enthusiasm of the visit to his native 
land, and returns in excellent health and 
spirits, ready and able to ‘‘ do any amount of 
work.” 


Mr. J. M. F. Snodgrass, formerly of this 
city, now of Geneseo, III., took unto himself a 
wife September I, in the person of Miss Min- 
nie Albertie Dersham, of Geneseo. The VisiT- 
or’s best wishes rest upon them. 


Mr. E. W. Glover assumes charge of the mu- 
sic at the Mount Auburn Presbyterian Church 
October 4. Thelady members of the quartet 
will be Miss Anna Griffiths and Mrs. Gucken- 
berger. The tenor and base are Messrs 
Maldwyn Evans and Frank E. Tunison 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Miss 
Clara Baur, directress, has issued a handsome 
circular and catalogue which is of much in- 
terest. In it are unfolded all the plans for the 
season, pictures of various offices and rooms of 
the Conservatory, course of studies, list of 
members, etc., etc. The fall term of the school 
began September 1. 


Mr. Ballenberg has elegantly refitted the 
entrance and auditorium of Pike’s Opera 
House, and announces a series of engagements 
with companies of superior talent. As we go 
to press the Marie Greenwood Opera Co. holds 
the boards in a new French opera entitled 
‘* Denisette.” It is a pretty opera, with good 
music, fine dresses, excellent acting and sing- 
ing, and free from all indelicacy and offense 


Prof. Geo. Schneider, after a brief vacation, 
has resumed the sessions of his music-school 
at Pike’s Opera House. He has been very 
busy during the summer in preparing a book 
of sonatinas for teaching purposes, which will 
soon be issued. Mr. Schneider’s methods of 
fingering, phrasing, marking, etc., is, as is 
well known, founded upon scientific principles, 
and this book is a valuable representative of 
his system. 


Our city musicians are developing as com- 
posers. Lino Mattioli, Thomas W. Phillips, 
Wm. Ross, Herman Bellstedt, A. J. Maier, 
and others, have recently had published, or 
have now in press, compositions of various 
kinds, including Bellstedt’s famous Indian 
War-Dance, which is published as a piano solo 
and also for orchestra, and Ross’ Czardas, and 
Ivy-Leaf Gavotte. Mr. Phillips’ composition 
is a sacred solo, ‘‘My Faith Looks up to 
Thee,”’ which is sung by, and dedicated to, 
Miss Julia D. Gazlay. 


Louis Ehrgott is a busy body. It is but the 
beginning of the season, yet his hours for 
private teaching are all engaged. He is also 
conductor of the United Singers, whose first 
concert of the season will occur October 1, and 
will be for the benefit of the Old Men’s Home. 
On December 10 the society will give a concert 
with celebrated soloists and orchestra. Mr. 
Ehrgott also conducts the Corryville Gesang- 
verein, one of our best organizations, now 
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numbering thirty-six members. It will give 
three concerts the coming season 

The Musikverein, a chorus of mixed voices, 
is also under Mr. E.’s supervision, and it, too 
is preparing a series of entertainments. Be- 
sides all this work on week-days he rests him- 
self on Sundays by singing base in the Christ 
Church quartet. The quartet now consists of 
Mrs. Caldwell, soprano; Olive Hamer, alto; 
Mr. Busee, tenor, and the idle fellow mentioned 
above, with Hartwell Cabell as organist 


The following are but a few of the many 
good words spoken by the English press of 
Mrs. Corinne 
shall print others from time to time 


Moore-Lawson’s singing. We 


Mrs. Lawson improves her reputation at every suc 
cessive appearance, and it will be a matter for sur 
yrise if she is not, at no distant period, amongst the 
Peomneet ranks of our vocal artists.—London Echo 
June 17 

Mrs. Lawson sings with a great deal of charm and 
intelligence. She is an extremely pretty woman, 
with a lovely voice, and in the Venus music the im 
agination suffers no check as you listen to her on the 
platform.— London Star, June 16 Richter Concert 

Mrs. Lawson made a distinct and well-deserved 
success in the arduous part of Venus. She is an 
American soprano, and her voice is one of great 
promise.— London Truth, June 17 

Mrs. Lawson distinguished herself in the duet by 
her elegant and sympathetic delivery of the music of 
Venus, and sang most effectively in the Requiem 
Daily Graphic, June 18 Richter Concert 

Mrs. Lawson sang with much taste and fine quality 
of voice the appeais of Venus to her wearied lover 
and did full justice to the composer. In the Keqguiem 
her solo was admirable, and she well merited the ap 
proval she received.— London Globe, June \t Richter 
Concert.) 





a 


DR. ROOT AND HIS SONGS. 


This book [** The Story of a Musical Life’’] 
naturally suggests the often-quoted saying of 
Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun I knew a very 
wise man that believed that if a man were per- 
mitted to make all the ballads he need not 
care who should make the laws of a nation 
The writer of 
power in the land. 
it is impossible to go anywhere without hear- 


popular songs is, indeed, a 


rhis summer, for instance, 


ing the strains of ‘* Comrades,”’ or ‘* Learnin’ 
McFadden to Waltz,” or ‘‘ Drill, Ye Terriers, 
Drill.” Last year it was ‘Little Annie 


Rooney ”’ and ** McGinty 
be something else 


Next year it will 
The songs come and go, 
and happy is the long-suffering public if they 
are only trashy; many of them are vulgar 
It is impossible that the constant singing and 
hearing of popular songs should fail to have 
a serious effect on popular character. The 
favorite songs of the season are an index of 
the average culture of the people who enjoy 
them, and also an important factor in that 
culture. They make the people either better 
or worse; they either 
taste. 

It is to the praise of Mr. Root that his songs 
have always been of a high character Their 
melody has been captivating, the harmony 
musicianly, the words well fitted to the musix 
Not professing to be music of the highest 
grade, but only music such as the mass of 
people can appreciate and enjoy, it was always 
a little above rather than a good deal below 
the popular standard. Mr. Root has never 
written silly nonsense, much less vulgar and 
slangy nonsense, nor joined inane rhymes to 
mere jingles, after the manner of some He 
has had too much respect for himself and his 
art to write songs distinctly bad merely be- 
cause they would sell. On the contrary, he has 
done good service by showing that pure and 
good, though simple, music will sell quite as 
well astrash. His ‘** Hazel Dell,’’ ‘‘ There’s Mu- 
sic in the Air,” are examples of ballads of which 
we have only too few. His *‘ Come to the Sav- 
iour,”’ and ‘‘ The Shining Shore,’’ have long 
been favorites in religious gatherings of all 
sorts. And during the civil war no songs were 
greater favorites with the boys in the field than 
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‘‘ Just Before the Battle, Mother,” ‘‘ The Bat- 
tle-Cry of Freedom,” and “Tramp! Tramp! 
Tramp!” while ‘“‘The Vacant Chair” ap- 
pealed to a home sentiment even more power- 
ful than patriotism. 

Mr. Root’s book tells how he came to be a 
song-writer, and how some of his most popu- 
lar songs came to be written. It is the story 
of a typical American life, the struggles and 
triumphs of a poor boy, who begins under all 
possible obstacles, and arrives at success by 
his own indomitable will and perseverance. 
It will do every boy good to read it—and, for 
that matter, every man, too.—Mew York Ex- 
aminer. 





- 


HERE AND THERE. 


H. P. Danks has put some of his best work 
into his ‘‘ Praise Offerings ”’ of anthems. 
We have enjoyed trying them. 


set 


The two Scharwenkas have arrived in New 
York, but there does not seem to be the enthu- 
siasm about the new school that was looked 


for. 


S. Wesley Martin, who was at one time a 
successful conductor of musical conventions in 
this part of the country, is now located in 
San José, Cal., where he is meeting with great 
success. 


The Apollo School of Music, Chicago, Wm. 
M. Tomlins, director, reopens Monday, Sep- 
tember 14, with a staff of most competent 
vocal and instrumental teachers. The violin 
department is under the direction of Mr. 
Joseph H. Chapek. It is located in Central 
Music Hall. 


Mr. Thos. P. Westendorf, who is well 
known to the readers of the VisiTor, has 
been appointed Superintendent of the State 
Reform School, Chehalis, Washington. Mr. 
W. is very enthusiastic in writing of the dis- 
tant territory, and says: ‘‘It is the grandest 
country in the world, though it seems to be 
almost out of it.” 


With remarkable unanimity the press of the 
country speaks in the warmest terms of praise 
of Dr. Root and his ‘Story of a Musical 
Life.’”’ The musical profession generally is 
beginning to see and acknowledge the great 
work Dr. Root has performed for the good 
of the cause, and all sensible people who ap- 
preciate the importance of correct and helpful 
elementary instruction now realize the great 
work Dr. Root has done in this direction. 


The director of the Milwaukee School of 
Music announces that he has engaged Mr 
Frederic W. Root, of Chicago, to conduct a 
course of class lessons in Voice Training and 
Singing, similar to those which have produced 
such strikingly successful results in his Chi- 
cago work. Two classesare announced. One 
is in the afternoon, for ladies, including misses 
old enough to understand the analysis of sing- 
ing. This isa class for mdividual voice culture 
and singing,with some attention to music read- 
ing. The other is in the evening, for gentle- 
men; the course includes individual vocal cul- 
ture and singing, with especial attention to 
music reading. 





o — 


MUSICAL NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


§ [The musicians at Niblo’s went on a strike 
last month for higher wages and prompt pay- 
ment. 


A series of concerts has begun at Castle 
Garden, New York, the scene of the old-time 
successes of Jenny Lind, Grisi, Mario, and 
Hayes. Max Maretzek, well known to Cin- 
cinnatians, was one of the conductors. 


; 





| 
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Reginald De Koven, the American composer 
whose opera ‘‘ Robin Hood” has had sucha 
favorable reception abroad, has returned to 
America. The Bostonians are to perform the 
opera this season. 


‘“‘Indigo”’ has received some very harsh 
criticisms from the New York papers. The 
music, which is by Johann Strauss, is fresh 
and pleasing, but the libretto seems to be very 
far from that. 


‘“*The Khedive” is also pronounced ‘rather 
slow’? by the New Yorkers, and all manner of 
fun is madeof the libretto and the costumes. 


‘*Tannhauser”’ has at last been performed 
in Paris, and the nation still exists. While 
there was no disturbance within the house 
during the performance, which was warmly 
applauded, there was an attempt by the rabble 
outside to create a disturbance, but the effort 
was a fruitless one on account of the vigilance 
of the police. It was Victor Hugo who said: 
‘« Wagner has insulted my country; I can not 
listen to his music.” 


The sale of seats for the public rehearsals of 
the Boston Symphony Concerts took place 
September15. The average prices were higher 
than last year, but the maximum was not so 
high. For instance, the maximum price last 
year was $150; this year $111 was the highest 
Several seats were sold for $50 each. To the 
premium must be added $12, the regular price 
of tickets. It was noticeable that more single 
seats were sold this year than last, and also 
that there were many more ladies who pur- 
chased largely. 


The New York World, speaking of a late 
concert at Madison Square Garden, 
‘*Much of the evening’s interest centered in 
the first hearing in New York of certain ex- 
cerpts from ‘Cavalliera Rusticana.’ It may 
be said at once that the little that was heard 
made not only a favorable, but a very deep 
and lasting impression. Mascagni, its author, 
is not alone a skillful echo, but, thank heaven ! 
a genuine voice. His thoughts are his own, 
and the manner in which he expresses them 
is equally original. Judging from the pre- 
lude, the z#termezzo, and the fantasia, it is safe 
to say that the opera will meet with the same 
sensational success here as abroad.” 


says: 
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“THE STORY OF A MUSICAL LIFE.”’ 


Mr. George F. Root, long a popular teacher 
and composer of many familiar songs, has here 
written the story of his life, and it is a pleas- 
ant story. For, while it is devoid of literary 
interest, it tells with great apparent frankness 
the incidents of a career which has been a 
growth, a steady and productive pursuit of a 
noble art, for which the boy had conceived an 
ardent love, and for the practice of which he 
early manifested a very marked aptitude. 
Having found a place in life where work was 
continual joy, and having gained the rewards 
of work, he is surely justified in pleasing him- 
self by telling the steps which led to so de- 
sirable an end. Not a little information is 
given incidentally concerning musical matters 
for the past fifty years, and many anecdotes of 
musical celebrities are interspersed throughout 
the book. Some notice of the growth of our 
great cities, material as well as musical, enters 
also into the account; for Mr. Root was a 
highly successful teacher first in Boston, after- 
ward in New York, and laterin Chicago. For 
an unmusical item, here is a good comment on 
Jefferson’s acting. It is the reply of a coun- 
try friend who was asked how he liked the 
way ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle” was played. ‘* Why, 
I didn’t see any acting. I saw a shif’less 
Dutchman that got drunk off into the moun- 
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tains, but he was such a good-natured feller 
I liked him fust rate.”—Literary World, Bos- 
fon. 


- - 


“MUSICAL ANALYSIS.” 





This important addition to musical educa- 
tional literature is rapidly becoming the text- 
book on this subject in the more enterprising 
and high-class music school throughout the 
land. President Taylor, of Vassar College, 
writes to the author: ‘‘I am able now only to 
acknowledge it, to thank you for it, and to 
assure you that it is a welcome contribution to 
our college library. A glance over its pages 
is enough to show me that it contains the 
promise of much interest to one who would 
understand what, even without understanding, 
is productive of so much pleasure.” 

The Chicago Figaro says of 
Analysis”’ 

“Mr. A. J. Goodrich, of this city, has writ- 
ten a new work on the subject of musical 
analysis. The work is remarkably systematic 
and comprehensive, and occupies a unique 
position among existing works of its kind, 
being perhaps the only one which deals with 
the subject as it does. Mr. Goodrich aims ap- 
parently at the cultivation of the student to 
the point when he will be able to analyze 
works at a first hearing, and besides compre- 
hending the general character of the piece, be 
able to grasp the composer’s design and his 
technical handling of it. To this end he 
commences with the rudiments of musical 
theory, and carries the student on through the 
most complex problems of form and composi- 
tion. The writer has given especial attention 
to the writings of American composers, doing 
them greater honor in this respect than any 
other writer has yet done. The work is an 
excellent one, and deserves the attention of 
all musicians. It already has the approbation 
of many of the foremost musicians of this 
country. The second edition is about to be 
issued.” 


‘* Musical 
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MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


30STON, September 20, 1891. 


The musical horse is so short this month 
that it can be soon curried. I have but just 
returned from a summer’s jaunt in Cape Breton, 
where I heard the music of the Micmac In- 
dians at their great annual festival on Indian 
Island, but I scarcely feel competent to review 
the music of that occasion, although it sounded 
very much like a Gregorian chant filtered 
through a generation of savage minds and 
throats. One of the priests gave me one of 
their hymnbooks, which I have added to my 
musical library, although I doubt whether I 
shall ever be able to decipher it. The Indians 
of the North are by no means so repulsive as 
their enemies would like to have us believe, 
and I believe that our Indian policy could gain 
many valuable hints by studying the treatment 
accorded the savages in the Provinces. 

In Baddeck I heard a church service con- 
ducted in Gaelic, and as simple and primitive 
as in the old Presbyterian days of the Cove- 
nanters. There was no organ, and the two 
precentors gave strange, wailing effects to 
some of the hymns that made them a mortifi- 
cation to the flesh, as Calvin, perhaps, intended 
music, his ecclesiastical music at least, to be. 

On arriving in Boston again, I found only 
the preparations for the season, and no actual 
concerts as yet. The auction sale of Sym- 
phony concert tickets has taken place, and, as 
usual, the most extravagant prices have been 
paid for the choicest seats. But, after all, 
these concerts have now become something 
more, and better, than fashionable. The con- 
cert season is to be a busy one, and the teach- 








ing season is also likely to be a very prosper- 
ous one. 

At the New England Conservatory of Music 
the year has begun witharush. The founda- 
tion of other schools only seems to make the 
number of applications here the larger. New 
teachers of great importance have been added 
to the faculty this season. Signor Ferruccio 
Busoni is a splendid addition to the list of 
piano teachers, and will be a good influence in 
our city. Carl Stasny is another of the new 
men, and he gave a recital last Thursday night 
that proved his powers as a pianist. The 
painter Jas. M. Stone, a pupil of Bougereau 
and Piloty, has joined the art department, and 
Templeton Strong, a most thorough composer, 
has become the teacher of harmony and com- 
position. This makes a faculty such as Boston 
has never had before. The lectures by Louis 
C. Elson began with ‘‘ The Origin of Music” 
last week. By the time I send you my next 
letter the concerts will have begun. 

PROTEUS. 





MUSIC IN BRADFORD, PA. 


BRADFORD, Pa., September 22, 1891. 

EpItoR MUSICAL VISITOR : 
an item of interest. 

Monday evening, September 14, the mem- 
bers of the city choirs of Bradford met in the 
Presbyterian Church and enjoyed an elaborate 
banquet, served by the lady members, and 
after a short program the object of the meet- 
ing was presented for the consideration of those 
present. This was to form a Choral Society, 
having for its object the instruction and pleas- 
ure of those who should become members, and 
also the promotion of sociability among the 
musicians of the city. It was unanimous that 
such a society be organized, and C. W. Har- 
rington was elected Musical Director of the 
society. Last evening, September 21, the 
organization was perfected by the adoption 
of constitution and by-laws, and the election 
of the following officers: President, B. F. 
Bateman; Vice-President, Clementine Wise; 
lreasurer, M. R. Doty; Secretary, Blanche 
Hoff; Executive Committee, F. H. Murdock, 
Mrs. R. Bauer, and J. G. Purple. Mrs. H. H. 
North was elected pianist for the society. 

Much interest and enthusiasm prevails, and 
visions of a grand music hall, festivals, etc., 
on a large scale, already float in the minds of 
some of the members. 

The first work of the society will be the 
‘Stabat Mater,’’ with additions of some 
secular classics to the program. 

Bradford is a musical city. Her choirs are 
equal to any in cities of much larger preten- 
sions, while her vocalists and instrumentalists 
are widely known, and much is looked for in 
this new enterprise of a Choral Society uniting 
all the musicians of the city. Your truly, 


C. W. HARRINGTON. 


Below may be 
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DR. GEO. F. ROOT AND PROF. F. W. ROOT 
AT SILVER LAKE ASSEMBLY. 





The Silver Lake Assembly has just closed its sixth 
aunual session. At first it was only an experiment, 
and not till the third session, in 1888, did we venture 
to do much in the way of schools. That year we se- 
cured the services of Prof. C. E. Leslie, of Chicago, 
and he continued with us three seasons. The work 
consisted of an elementary and a chorus class. The 
tuition was merely nominal, and, with Prof. Leslie's 
well-known enthusiasm, a large class was formed. 

At the end of three seasons Prof. Leslie suggested 
the propriety of a change, and the management se- 
cured Dr. Geo. F. Root and Prof. F. W. Root for the 
present season. 

The cost of the school was largely increased, and, 
as a consequence, the tuition had to be raised. It 
was at a time of financial stringency, and the out- 
look for the Assembly was not as bright as we could 
have wished. The class was made free for two days, 
and the people were invited to go and see for them 





selves. The result was just what we anticipated. 
Every one found that the work was more thorough 
than anything they had ever known, while the 
kindly and gentlemanly bearing of Dr. Root and his 
son won all hearts, and there was a rush to join the 


| classes. 








The work done consisted of notation, harmony, 
voice culture, and chorus. While all the masters of 
music took the full course, the class in voice culture, 
taught by Prof. F. W. Root, became the largest of the 
four, but all classes were full. It was especially 
gratifying to the management that all those who 
were capable of teaching should be found at all times 
in the class of notation, perfecting themselves in 
methods. 

It would be impossible, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to bring together such a class as that at the 
Assembly. Dr. Root said of the grand chorus con- 
certs that they would have made a sensation in any 
city of che Union. Long before the term closed it 
was evident that Dr. Root and son had captured 
everybody, for the music-school was the talk of the 
Assembly, and every one was planing to come next 
year and bring all their friends with them. And 
evidently Dr. Root and son were as much captivated 
as were the class in music. 

The last session of the class in harmony came, and 
Dr. Root gave out this stanza 


“ The parting hour has come, 
We will not shed a tear, 
But make our plans when we get home 
To come another year.” 


He wrote a base for a tune to these’words, and left 
the class to fill it out and send to him or bring to the 
Assembly next year, as they should choose. There 
is great enthusiasm, and a promise of a large class 
next year. Arrangements are to be made for club 
boarding at the cheapest possible rate, and many will 
take advantage of it. 

One of the causes of the great popularity of Dr. 
Root was his kindness and consideration. An attache 
of our office, occupying a humble position, said to 
me, after the Doctor had shaken hands with us and 
bidden us a warm-hearted good-bye twice, and had 
gone, “If it had been anybody but Dr. Root he would 
not have seen me at all.’ He is such a christian 
gentleman that he wins the hearts of all, and so 
sweet a singer and thorough teacher as to fill his 
class and all who hear him with enthusiasm ; and 
Prof. F. W. Root, is—well, he is just ‘‘ a chip from the 
old block.’ T. F. PARKER 

Publisher of the Silver Lake Herald 
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If men of genius only knew what love their 
works inspire; if they only realized with what 
intense concentrated devotion some hearts 
yearn towards them—how they would rejoice 
to receive and surround themselves with such 
kindred spirits; and how such worship would 
console them for the bitter envy, petty hatred, 
and ceaseless indifference which they meet 
with everywhere.— Berlioz. 





‘*The Story of a Musical Life” is the at- 
tractive title of George F. Root’s autobiogra- 
phy (The John Church Company, Cincinnati). 
Mr. Root is one of the landmarks of music in 
this country, and the book covers a period of 


| 
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fifty years, full of interesting reminiscences of | 


the veteran composer whose “ Battle-Cry of 
Freedom” and ‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp’ 


furnished the musical pabulum for the war 
times. It is a most readable volume.—/usical 
Courter. 

‘siascriinecienisiiaceniaitilp~eoettaipasiaitindinamninnges 


Anton Dvorak says that in Austria and Bo- 
hemia every child must study music. ‘‘ The 
law enacting this is old,”’ says he; ‘‘it was 
once repealed, but is now in force again. 
Herein, I consider, lies one great secret of our 
natural talent for music in my country. Our 
national tunes and chorales came, as it were, 
from the very heart of the people, and beau- 
tiful things they were. I intend some day 
writing an oratorio into which I shall intro- 
duce some o these chorales. The Slavs all 
love music. They work all day in the fields, 
but they are always singing, and the true mu- 
sical spirit burns bright within them. How 
they love the dance, too. On Sunday, when 
church is over, they begin their music and 
dancing, and often keep it up without cessa- 
tion till early in the following morning. Each 
village has its band of eight or ten musicians. 
I belonged to ours as soon as I could fiddle a 
little.” 
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‘Musical bopper. 


Jokes imported from England are always 
far-fetched.— Galveston News. 





‘‘T am feeling my ground,” said the man 


who slipped up in his own door-yard Wash- 
ington Post. 

Charlie: ‘*‘O, Miss Gramercy—-Amy—lI love 
you—I love you with all my mind!” Amy: 


** Ts that all ?” 


Mrs. Keyboard: ‘‘Why do you always sit 
at the hotel piano? You can’t play a note.” 
Old Stokes: ‘‘ Neither can any one else while 
I’m here.” —-Munsey’s Weekl; 


‘‘And now, madam,” suggested the photog- 
rapher, ‘‘ please assume a pleasant expression 
I know it is difficult, but it will be only fora 
moment, you know.”—Fiiegende Blatter 


THe Donkey ’Ce_iist.—The latest Paris 
music-hall sensation is a donkey which plays 
the violoncello. Donkeys playing the violon- 
cello are not uncommon, but this one has four 


legs. 
Musical Hostess: ‘‘ Would you like a ga- 
ovtte now, Mr. Wildwest?” Mr. Wildwest: 


I don’t care much for those 
A plain ham sandwich is good 


‘Thank you, no; 
foreign dishes 
enough for me.”’ 


A paper was lately circulated in a certain 
church, headed with the following statement : 
‘* We subscribe and pay the amount opposite 
our names for the purpose of paying an organ- 
ist and a boy to blow the same.”’ 


has been asked to 
during the exhibition season. I 
to be a life-sized bust of her 
Chicago, the mechanism being arranged to 
show the movements even of the muscles of 
her face, and it is hoped that the machine will 
be filled with clichés of phonographs into 
which the prima donna hassung. A ‘‘ mechan- 
ical’? Madame Patti might possibly be an at- 


Madame Patti-Nicolini 
visit America 


hear there is 


traction—at any rate when the artist herself 
is not available 

Cousin Ella, of Kalamazoo: ‘* Yes, I did 
come home before the last number.’’ Cousin 
Rose: ‘‘ What has so vexed you, dear?” 


Ella: ‘* The insufferable ways of artists, musi- 
cal and otherwise. Patti advertises a complex- 
ion beautifier, Langtry extols a hair dye, and 
now the tenor of this evening sang of an 


Italian ointment. I came right away!” 
Rose: ‘‘Heavens! What did he sing?” 
Rose: ‘‘All about ‘ Salve Dimora.’”’ 

The Little Major is a newcomer at our 
house. He is a bright little fellow of about 
six years. When somewhat younger he was 


taken to church one Sunday for the first time 
Everything was new and strange, of course 
One thing seemed somewhat familiar: the 
passing of the plate. It was to him like the 
passing of the cake at home. So when the 
plate was put before him he very carefully 
lifted a nickel from it, politely saying to the 
deacon in charge, ‘‘ Thank you, sir.” 


Cologne has recently lost the tenor Goetze, 
who has left that city to settle in Berlin. The 
day he departed a crowd of his admirers at- 
tended him to the railway station to see him 
off. Sundry valedictory speeches were fired 
off, and the favorite tenor marked his appre- 
ciation of the kindness of his friends by stand- 
ing on the step of the railway carriage and 
singing Lohengrin’s Farewell to the Swan. 
But were not all his swans geese? And were 
not the railway authorities the greatest geese 
of all to keep a train from Cologne to Berlin 
waiting while an operatic tenor performed a 
vocal solo to a gaping crowd on the platform ? 






































THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


DVORAK. 


FROM HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


I remained at the Organists’ College, in 
Prague, for nearly three years, and left in 1860, 
when I was nineteen, and then came the im- 
portant question, How to earn a living? First, 
I tried what I could do as a fiddler, and got a 
place as viola-player in a band of eighteen or 
twenty, which played at various cafés and pub- 
lic places, doing the usual dances, fotpourris, 
and among the last ‘* Maritana,” 
always afavorite. Well, by this I earned the 
huge sum of twenty-two florins (about two 
guineas) a month, then a little fortune to me; 
but I added to it by playing with our band. 
master in sextet performances at a_ lunatic 
asylum, where in time I became organist also. 
I had not much to spare for luxuries; and I 
longed, above all, to hear an opera. 


overtures, 


I remem- 
ber one Sunday afternoon standing outside the 
theater when ‘Der Freischiitz’’ was an- 
nounced, Only ten kreutzevs (a few pence) to 
go in, and I hadn’t the money, A companion 
came up, and I asked him to lend me as much. 
Ile was as badly off as myself, but said he 
would run and fetch what I wanted. I waited 
and waited, but alas! he did not come back, 
and ultimately I had to leave the spot, my eyes 
full of tears, without having seen ‘‘ Der Freis- 
chiitz,”” However, I managed from time to 
time to hear a good concert. This I did by 
slipping into the orchestra and hiding myself 
behind the drums. I enjoyed myself, too, by 
spending most of my leisure hours in compos- 
ing. In 1861 1 wrote a quintet and quartet, 
both for strings, and, to my intense delight, 
succeeded in getting some friends to play 
them. They were pleased with the works; 
and so was Krejci, my old master, to whom I 
showed them This encouraged me_ im- 
mensely 

A year later an event of great importance to 
us happened in Prague—the opening of the 
new Bohemian theater, under the direction of 
Mayer. The band in which I played was en- 
gaged as the nucleus of an orchestra of thirty- 
six, and I must leave you to imagine how we 
dance-music players got on during our opening 
season with such operas as Bellini’s ‘‘ 1 Mon- 
tecchi e Capuletti’? and ‘ Norma,’’ Rossini’s 

Otello,” and Cherubini’s ‘* Les Deux Jour- 
nées.”’ But we were very proud of our na- 
tional theater, 1 can tell you; and now we are 
more so still. Whilst yet in the band, I made 
the acquaintance of my friend Karl Bendi, 
who was well off, and the possessor of a large 
quantity of scores, to which I had been unable 
up to that time to obtain access. He lent me 
some, among the first Beethoven’s septet and 
the quartets of Onslow. I studied them with 
avidity, constantly composing a!l the while; 
and gradually I began to get ideas on scoring 
and instrumentation. 

One of my chief ambitions when I began to 
compose was to write an opera. My first at- 
tempt was one called ‘‘ Kénig Kohler.”” The 
influence of Wagner was strongly shown in 
the harmony and orchestration. I had just 
heard ‘* Die Meistersinger,”’ and not long be- 
Richard Wagner had himself been in 
Prague. I was perfectly crazy about him, and 
recollect following him as he walked along the 
streets to get a chance now and again of seeing 
the great little man’s face. Well, my opera: 
the parts were copied out, and it was to be 
the theater The piano and choral 
rehearsals began. But with all 
complained that the music was too difficult, 
It was infinitely worse than Wagner. It was 
original, clever, they said, but unsingable. 
Persuasion was my opera was aban- 
doned, In 1875 I took the score again, de- 
stroyed it, and rewrote the whole opera afresh, 
It was brought out, and, being not only easy, 


fore 


done at 


one assent 


} 
useiess: 


but national, instead of Wagnerian, it had a 
genuine success. 
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FATAL MASTER-WORKS. 


Many musicians and composers have died 
young. This fact has resulted at times from 
irregularity of life and habits, at times also 
from the severity of the struggle with the 
wolf at the door. These unfortunate victims 
of the frenzy of genius seem to burn them. 
selves out before they reach their prime 
‘*« The fatal thirties’? has come to be a familiar 
expression among musical historians 
composers have died between their thirtieth 
and fortieth year. Pergolesi was the youngest 
of martyrs among the masters, dying at 
twenty-six years of age. Schubert was not 
much older, however, at the time of his death, 
which occurred at thirty-one. Mozart 
thirty-five years old when he died; Mendels 
sohn lived to thirty-eight only; Purcell, the 
greatest genius that England ever produced in 
the art of music, died at thirty-seven; the list 
might be extended indefinitely It 
however, that when this dangerous age is 
passed the composer has a good chance of 
Possibly this is because the world 


sO many 


was 


seems, 


longevity 
begins to recognize the work of the veteran 
his trials become fewer and less severe 
lived eighty-two; Handel 
seventy-four; Gluck to seventy-three; Haydn 
died at seventy-seven ; Rossini at seventy-four 

and an equally long list of septagenarians and 
octogenarians might readily be compiled from 
the musical annals. 

Often some special work was the direct cause 
of the death of some great composer rhus 
Mozart’s work on the Requiem, the supersti- 
tions it caused to arise in him, and the funeral 
thoughts consequent upon it, were the chief 
causes of his death ** Elijah ”’ 
killed Mendelssohn Ilaydn said on his death- 
bed, ‘““* The Seasons’ pave me the finishing 
stroke.” ‘** Zampa”’ was the cause of the early 
decease of Herold, at least hastened 
death, and ‘*‘Carmen”’ caused Bizet, the most 
promising composer of the French school, to 
die at thirty-seven years of age. It is a mel 
ancholy list, and one which proves that art 
Ihe world can not help the 


and 


Cherubini to to 


is said to have 


or his 


” 


a severe mistress 
composer as regards the dire results which 
sometimes follow upon the extreme tension of 
creation, but at least something can be done, 
the 


popular ‘ 


as in France, to secure to him all ible 
benefits of his works, that 
posers, such as Mozart, Schubert, Lortzing, 
and others were in their time, need not at pres- 
ent have poverty to bear in addition to tl 
death-dealing heritage of genius.— Boston M/u- 
sical Herald. 
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MR. HENRY RUSSELL. 


‘resting their 
pull is Mr 
‘** Woodman, 


Good 


who are on 


a long and steady 


Among those 
after 
Henry Russell, the composer of 
Spare that Tree,” ‘‘ There’s a rime 
Coming, Boys,”’ ‘A Life on the Ocean Wave,” 
‘*Our Empress Queen,” and other soul-stirring 
songs. Mr. Russell is seventy-eight years of 
age, and has had the peculiar pleasure of reading 
his own obituary upon several occasions But 
he still lives to enhance the joy of his inti- 
mate friends, as he rehearses to them, in his 
inimitable way, some fact or lesson of his life, 
or sings to them one of his own songs Mr 
Russell came to America in 1833, and was en- 
gaged as organist at a Presbyterian Church 
in Rochester While there he began his career 
as a descriptive singer. In that capacity he 
has never been equaled. an English- 
man, born at Sheerness, December 24, 1813, 
with a heart so large that it can hold love for 


oars” 


He is 


i 


all the human race. He loves every one, and 
the purpose of his life has been not only to 
amuse, but to enlarge the ideas and warm the 
feelings of those to whom he sang. Mr. Rus- 
rell knew most of the English musicians of the 
last generation. Sir Henry Bishop was his 
fast friend; he was also on friendly terms with 
Mendelssohn. He is very partial to English 
music; thinks the German school leans too 
much to the heavy and somber side. He be- 
lieves that music was intended to make the hu- 
man race happier and brighter and better; 
that its mission is to the heart more than to 
the head. And we think the dear old man 
comes close to the truth 





‘*Don’t you know, Maudie, that it is not 
proper for you to turn round and look after a 
gentleman?”’ ‘* But, mamma, I was only look- 
ing to see if he was looking to see if I was 
looking.”’ 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


Practical Anthems No. 3."' Published by the John 
Church Co., Cincinnati. This is a new collection of 
Anthems which were written for practical use 
Choirs of average attainments will find every piece 
available. The subjects cover every need of the 
church service. The music is all new or newly ar 
ranged by well-known and favorite composers 


The American Youth, and Home, School, and Nation, 
Chicago. This is an interesting and helpful paper, 
whose aim is to inculeate a love of our country and 
its institutions. We can heartily recommend it 


rhe Century Ca, always alert, announces the f) 
lowing timely papers as about to appess 

The well-known humorist Edgar Wilson Nye, bet 
ter known by the name “ Bill Nye,"’ which was be 
stowed upon him many years ago by brother journal 
ists in California, will contribute to the Century dur 
ing the coming year a series of articles descriptive of 
his experiences in different parts of America and in 
various capacities. He calls them his ‘‘ Autobiog 
raphies,”” and the first one, ‘‘ The Antobiography of 
a Justice of the Peace,”’ will appear in the November 
Century. It is understood that Mr. Nye has not drawn 
so largely as is usual with him upon his powers of 
invention, but has endeavored to present a series of 
pictures of American life which will both amuse and 
instruct, 

Che Century has had in preparation for a year or 
two a series of fllustrated articles on ‘“‘ The Jews in 
New York,'* written by Dr. Richard Wheatley. They 
deal with many phases of the subject, including oc 
( spatious Sesthvehnand feasts, family life and customs, 
charities, clubs, amusements, education, ete. Dr 
Wheatley has gathered the materials for these papers 
in long and close study, and he has had the assist 
ance of several well-known Hebrews 
CENTURY’S"’ COLUMBUS. 


“THE LIFE OF 


The Century Magazine will celebrate the 400th an 
niversary of the discovery of America by publishing 
a life of Columbus, written especially for that maga 
zine by Emilio Castelar, the famous Spanish orator, 
statesman, and author. The work is written in 
Spanish, and will be carefully translated. Other 
articles dealing with the discovery of America are 
in course of preparation for the same magazine 
AND THE GOVERNMENT 


THE FARMER 


In view of the present timeliness of the subject the 
Century has arranged to print during the coming 
year an important series of articles on the general 
subject of agriculture and the Government's relation 
to the farmer. 


the 


The Trouble Grandpa Nature had with 
Row 


Horse,”’ by Bates, ** Bee-Hunting,’’ by 
land E. Robinson, and ** A Joint Snake,’ by Olin, 
are three peculiarly interesting natural history 
articles in the October Wide Awake. ‘A Night with 
Russian Wolves,’ a blood-curdling, true story by 
Lieut.-Col. Thorndike, ‘‘ Jessie’s Chickens,"’ a home 
life story by Hattie Tyng Griswold, ‘‘ Edith’s Guinea 
Pig,’’ a travel story by Esther George, and “‘ Bronson 
Company (Limited),” another home-life story by 
J. H. Jamieson, are very entertaining. A Moqui 
folk-tale of ‘The Genesis of Earth and Moon," 
Norse folk-tale of ‘‘ Why the Sea is Sait,’’ the * } 
garet-Patty Letter,’ the ‘‘ Drawing of the 
Figure’’ (Miss Rimmer’s art-paper), ‘‘ The 
Maidens,”’ a literary narrative by Miss Garland about 
the daughters of Wordsworth, Southey, and Cole- 
ridge, with portraits, and the Peppers Serial, the 
Italian Child-life Serial, and ‘“‘ Miss Matilda Archam 
beau Van Dorn,’ together with the poems and pic- 
tures, and four pages of ‘‘Men and Things’’ anec- 
dotes, make up a most readable number. $2.40 a 
year. D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 
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Respectfully dedicated to my friend Mr. Frank Anderson, Hoboken, N. J. 
Love Divine. 


E. L. CRANMER. 
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2. Breathe, oh, breathe thy lov - ing Spir - it, In - to ev - ry troub - led breast, 
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* Contralto can sing second time if practicable. 
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Thee we would be al - ways bless - ing, Serve thee as thy host a - bove; 
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Thee we would be al - ways bless - ing, Serve thee as thy host a - bove. 
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Come, 0 my Soul. 
T. BLACKLOCK HENRY R. CRANE. The Solo adapted from Bellini 
Moderato, 
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Come, O my soul! in sa - cred lays, Al-le- lui-a! : : i-a! al - le - lui 
3. Raised on de- vo-tion’s loft - y wing, Al-le- lui-a! al-le-lui-a! al -le - lui 
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But oh, what tongue can speak is fame? 
And let his praise em - ploy y tongue, 
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J. But oh, what tongue can speak his fame, can speak his fame? 
3. And let his praise em ploy thy tongue, em - ploy thy tongue. 
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The Earth is the Lord’s. 
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yt su earth is the Lord's and the fllaes there - ot The world and they 


even lift them up ye ever- last - ing 
‘ Ki 


10. Who is this ing of var idl The Lord of hosts 


that dwell there - 


2. For he hath founded it up-on the seas, And established it up-on the Seals. 
3. Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, Or who shall : stand in his ho - ly place. 
4. He that hath clean handsanda = pure heart, Who hath not lifted up his 
soul unto vanity nor sworn de - ceit-ful - ly. 
5. He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, And righteousness fromthe God of his sal-vation. 
6. This is the generation of them that seek him That , seek thy face O Jacob. 
7. Lift up your beads, O ye gates 
and be ye lifted up yeever-last - ing doors, And the King of glo - ry shall come in. 
8. Who is this ‘ King of glory? The Lord strong and 
mighty, the Lord mighty in battle. 
9, Lift up your heads, O yegates, 
doors, And the King of glo - ry shall come in. 


he is the King of glory. A-men. 
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I will Extol Thee. 
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eS will extol thee,my , God, O King, And I will bless thy name for-ever and ever. 
2 Every day will I bless thee, And I will praise thy mame for-ever and ever. 
3. Great is the Lord, and greatly tobe praised, And his . « great-ness is un -searchable. 
4. One generation shall praise thy works to an-other, Andshallde - clare thy mighty acts. 
5. Iwill speak of the glorious honor of thy majesty, And of thy wondrous works. 
6. And menshall speak of the 
might of thy terri - ble acts, And I will de-clare thy greatness. 


7. They shall abundantly utter 























Thy Will be Done. 





the memory of thy great goodness, And shall sing of thy righteous-ness. A-men. 
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(Close with the first ‘‘ Thy will be done.’’) Dr. MASON 
o> Tt ames J = — : 
S— ST oe = Se =P =- | 
————— —<————— 
ae a ae ; 
1. Thy will be done! In devious way the hurrying stream of life may run, 
2. Thy will be done! If o’er us shine a gladdening and a pros - perous sun. 
3. Thy will be done! Though shrouded o’er our path with gloom. 
o> = ——— oe a ae oe 
‘2 SS oo a en | 
~ = eS A A TR ee ae a mane 
Spain a ee See aT tine aa senamanesennen 
Pa ee seeeinanaonansaanemepannes —}-+—_ aS — || 
——4. = >|, — 
Yet still our grateful hearts shall say Thy will be done. 
This prayer will make it more divine ; Thy _ will be done. 
One comfort, one is ours, to breathe while we adore Thy _ will be done. 
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THE CURFEW. 


T. Anderton, Mus. Bac. 
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SWEET AND LOW. 
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MAESTOSO. 


From Battmann. 
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GOSPEL HYMNS No 5 


FOR THE 


CORNET. 


Containing the melodies and Altos of all the num- 
bers, arranged for the CORNET by 
S.C. HAYSLIP. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Price, per copy, 75c. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


NEW COMPOSITION 


— BY — 
WM. H. SHERWOOD. 


We have just issued the following beautiful Piano | 


Pieces by this distinguished Pianist, Composer and 
Teacher. Other pieces are in course of preparation, 
notably some Piano Duets, which will shortly ap 


pear. 
PIANO SOLOS, 


Buy a Broom, Up. M4. No. 1, Price, 40c 
Etheliada, Op. 14, 2, - * " 400 
Exhilaration, Op. | : ‘No. 3, * 5Oe 
A Caudle Lecture, Op. 14, No. 4. - 10¢ 
Christmas Dance, Op. 14, No. 4, 40¢ 
PIANO DUET. 

Christmas Dance, - - - Price, $1.00 

It isa sheer waste of words to speak of the merits 


of Mr. Sherwood and his compositions 
ai d others will find these pieces of great value 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, Cincinnati. 


WACNER ALBUM. 


A New Collection of Original Compositions, 
By RICHARD WAGNER, 


And choice selections from his works, 
the Best Masters 


Edited by J. O. von Prochazka. 
Full sheet 


arranged by 


size. Lithograph Price 


bo ets per copy 


music print. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


PADEREWSKI. 


The Paderewski Concert Album, a collec 
tion selected from the concert repertoire of the great 
Russian pianoforte virtuoso 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka. 


compositions of Paderewski, this vol 
PD’ Albert, Huber, Bi 


Besides the 
ume includes compositions by 
zet, Liszt, Dreyshock, Karganoff. 

Full sheet music size. Lithograph print. 


PRICE 65c. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | 


Ordan Mosaics 


A Practical Collection of Music for the 


Reed or Pipe Organ, 
Selected and Arranged from 


STANDARD and CLASSIC COMPOSERS. 
By J. R. MURRAY, 
Author of “ Murray's Method for the Organ.”’ ‘100 
Organ Voluntaries,”’ ete., ete. Price $1.00. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 


Teachers 


MUSICAL CURRICULUM, , Fe, Pisne tn; 


By GEO. F. ROOT. both in American 
and Foreign vinoae- Price of either Fingering 
$2.75 by mail, 


5 Fo 
ROOT’S NEW COURSE. Voice. The latest 


By F. W. ROOT. most advanced an 
most practical book for Private or Class Vocal in- 
strection. Paper, $1.50; Limp Cloth, $2.00 by mail 

postpaid. 


REED ORGAN STUDIES. 4 
W. F. SUDDs. 
ies by thie eminent writer. 
50cts. each, postpaid. 
MUSICAL VISITOR» ror Dicenadeoleine 
Contains Anthems, Voluntaries and Interesting 
Reading Matter. Single copies l5cts., $1.50 per year 
ARENA 0 to SONG ave or poate o test beck 
e iatest ar eR 100 
By @. F. Root & 0.0. Case Son ventions Full of good 
things. Price, 60cts. 
HOW TO PLAY CHORDS. ant of lastractions 
for learning to play chords. Price, 50cts. postpaid 
——PUBLISHED BY— 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 


74 W. 4th at, 18 F. 16th &t., 
OINCINNATL, @ NEW YORE. 


the Female 


complete, thor 
ough and compre 

ee ensive set of stud 
In eight Books, Price, 


Full of good 





THE 


MISSIONARY TRIUMPH 


Containing Songs Suitable for 


ALL MISSIONARY WORK, 


By 8. M. BROWN & J. M. HUNT. 


This book is the only one of its kind. 
| departments: Home Missions, Foreign 
|} and Miscellaneous Mission Songs. The words and 

music, mostly new, are helpful and inspiring, and 
itis believed that the ‘‘ Missionary Triumph ”’ will 
he welcomed and used by all interested in Mission 
Work. Price 35 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


Cincinnati, 





Missions, 


AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and a]! who are 

interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 

| a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Com posi 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 


rhe lystrumental pieces of this edition are all care 
fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and general 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘The American Artists 
Edition,” these requisites being but too frequently 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi 

cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. An effort has been made (and we feel 
with suecess) to have all translations of songs purely 
singable, and none but compositions of an artistic 
character have been or will be issued in this Edition 

“The American Artists’ Edition’’ includes not 
only the works of our best American and modern 
Foreign composers, but also the latest and most cor 
rectly fingered and revised editions of the standard 
works of the oid masters. 

Particular attention will be given to making an 
edition of the works of Wagner that can be used to 
advantage by students as well as artists 


Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Music 
Books Farnished Free on Application. 


PUBLISHED BY 


| THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


| the “ 


| ble 


It has three | 


oO . 


THE MUSICAL . VISITOR. 


4-Hond ALBUM 


A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 


PIANOFORTE DUET CEMS. 


Compitay, from the works of the Best Composers 
Edited by J. O. von PROCHAZKA. 


Full sheet music size. Lithograph print. 
Price 65 cts per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


ON A NEW PLAN! 
SUDDs’ 


Wngan Voluntaries 


—FOR— 


PIPE of REED ORGAN. 


By W. F. SUDDS. 


112 pp. 


In compiling this book the author decided to give 
old masters’’ and “old favorites” a much 
needed rest, and we have as a result a book of valu- 
able organ pieces entirely new and good as new. 
Purchasers of this book will not be again buying 
what they already possess in a dozen other publica- 
tions. 

Part I includes, chiefly, slow movements, suita- 
for Service Preludes and Offertoires. Part II 
consists of Postludes, Marches, Minuets, Gavottes, 
etc., suitable for concluding Voluntaries, together 
with music of a more festal and secular character. 

Much care has been taken to exclude what is 
known as ‘‘ dry ’’ music, however scholarly (to which 


| the average Congregation seems to listen, when un 


avoidable, as so much punishment), and at the same 
time include nothing but what is sufficiently musi- 
cian-like to interest musically cultured people. It 
has been pronounced by experienced Organists to be 


the 
BEST ORCAN BOOK. 
Price, $1.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


THE 


Ss. S. STEWART 


CELEBRATED 


BANJOS 


Are the best now made, and are used and endorsed 
by all the leading professional and amateur players 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. have taken the agency 
for the above and carry a complete line of these in 
struments in stock Descriptive price list furnished 
free upon application, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Tew Sacred Cantata. 


JACOB and ESAU. 


A CANTATA FOR ADULTS. 


Words by A. J. Foxwell. 
F. Root. 


Music by Geo. 


In Two Parts—Part 1.—The Promise. 
Part 2.—The Fulfillment. 

This cantata requires a Reader in addition to the 
chorus. Though intended mostly for adults, there 
are parts for the children of the Sunday school. 

It is eminently practical, every number being 


| melodious and pleasing, and yet above the ordinary 


cantata in style and treatment. Price 50 ets. 


| Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 








THE 


he John Church Co. 


a ee 
| 
Ss. S. STEWA R have just received a new supply of the 


‘Famous “ MEYER" Fiutes 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 


CATALOGUES 
of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 
| any address on application. 


BANJOS 


Are the best now made, and are used and endorsed 
by all the ot pene and amateur players 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. have taken the agency 
for the above and carry a complete line of these in- 
struments in stock Descriptive price list furnished 
free upon application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Root & Sons Music Co. 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 





WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MUSIC 


Sabbath-Day Music. 
A superb book, full sheet size, heavy paper, en 
graved plates. Very comprehensive rhirty 
nine pieces for piano or organ. 

Choice Sacred Solos. 
Thirty-nine songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano 
and Tenor. 

Choice Sacred Solos for Low Voices. 


Forty songs for Contralto, Baritone, and Bass 


Choice Sacred Duets. 
Thirty beautiful duets by standard authors. 


Song Classics, Vols. | and 2. 
Two volumes, each with about fo lassical 
songs of acknowledged reputation. 


rty « 


Piano Classics, Vols. ! and 2. 
Two large volumes, full musi« containing 
forty-four and thirty-one pieces respectively 
Only the best com posers are represented 


size 


Young People's Classics, Vois.| & 2. 


Each volume contains about fifty pieces of easy 








The 
Tr 


JOLANO. 


UNSS=CESELLIESD mv 
POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





| 


AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A> 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 














but effective music. 


Any volume, postpaid, in paper $1; boards 


$1.25; cloth gilt $2. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


CHICACO: LYON & HEALY 
NEW YORK 
C. H. Ditrson & Co 


PHILA ; 


J. E. Ditson & Co 
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